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Notes. 


SWIFT AND TEMPLE’S LETTERS. 

In Sir Henry Craik’s very full ‘ Life of 
Jonathan Swift ’ it is stated that 
“to Swift the will of [Sir William] Temple left 
little beyond the doubtful privilege of editing his 
works. The provision was small, and the duty was 
specially irksome...... The works, which were issued 
in five volumes, at intervals of some years, seem to 
have been well received Finally, Swift’s duties 
as editor brought him into violent and_ public 
collision with Lady Giffard, who assumed the part 
of defender of her brother’s reputation against the 
neglect of Swift.”—Second edition, vol. i. pp. 95-6 

But it would seem from the advertisement 
columns of the contemporary London news- 
papers that there was something of “‘ violent 
and public collision,” though in another 
quarter, at the very start. Temple died 
on 27 Jan., 1698/9: and on the eve of his 
departure to Ireland in the summer of the 
same year, as chaplain and secretary to 
Lord Berkeley, Swift prepared for publica- 
tion the first volume of Temple’s remains. 
It is, therefore, of special interest to find 
that in The Flying Post; or, The Post- 
Master, “from Thursday, May 18, to 
Saturday, May 20, 1699,” as well as in 


The Post Man, and the Historical Account, 
&c., of the same date, appeared the following 
advertisement :— 

Yesterday was a 
*,* Letters written by Sir William Temple, durin 
his being Ambassador at the Hague, to the Earl o 
Arlington, and Sir John Trevor, Secretaries of 
State to K. Charles II. Wherein are discovered 
many Secrets hitherto concealed. Published from 
the Originals, under Sir William Temple’s own 
Hand: And Dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Sir Thomas Littleton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. By D. Jones, Gent. Printed and are 
to be Sold by A. Baldwin in Warwicklane. 


This was veers in The Flying Post of 
May 23/25, and in The Post Man of June 1-3; 
but in the former journal of June 1-3 a 
revised advertisement ran thus :— 


The Letters Written by Sir William Temple, 
during his being Ambassador at the Hague, in the 
Reign of King Charles II. being lately published 
from the Originals by a Person of undoubted Repu- 
tation, who has already and is still ready to pro- 
duce them of Sir William’s own Hand Writing to 
any that are curious to see them. And the Book- 
seller having purchased the said Letters for a 
valuable Consideration, if my J out of Malice or 
Interest reprints them (they having met with an 
extraordinary kind Reception) he must expect the 
first Undertaker will do himself Justice, either by 
a speedy Abridgement of any Copy, such a Pirate 
hath or shall hereafter print; or, by printing the 
same in a very small Character, as he thinks it 
worth his while. The Originals may be seen where 
and in the manner the Preface directs. And the 
Genuine Letters was only sold by Anne Baldwin, 
near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick-Lane. 

But simultaneously a counterblast was 
advertised in The Post-Boy and The Flying 
Post, both of June 1-3, in these terms :— 

I am directed by the Reverend Mr. Jonathan 
Swift (to whom Sir William Temple, Baronet, left 
the care of his Writings) to give Notice, that with 
all convenient s he will publish a Collection of 
Letters from the Year 1665 to 1672. Written by 
Sir William Temple, Baronet, containing a com- 
pleat History of those times, both at Home and 
Abroad, which Letters were all Reviewed by the 
Author some time before his death, and_ digested 
into method by his Order. Jacos Tonson. 

From this pont no further trace of the 

dispute is to be found in the contemporary 
journals, and it may be concluded, therefore, 
to have been amicably arranged ; but it is 
of the more interest to find this early con- 
nexion of Swift with The Post-Boy, though 
only by means of advertisement, seeing that 
in ‘Esmond’ (Book III. chap. v.) Thack- 
eray’s hero, 
“having writ a paper for one of the Tory journals, 
called The Post-Bo; was sitting at the printer’s, 
when the famous tor Swift came in ‘I pre- 
sume you are the editor of 7'he Post-Boy, sir?’ says 
the Doctor, in a grating voice that had an Irish 
twan ‘T am but a contributor, Doctor Swift,’ 
says Esmond.” 
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But Swift himself, of course, had empha- 
sized such a connexion, in what proved his 
greatest political days, by recording on the 
Christmas Day of 1711, in his 37th Letter 
to Stella, concerning “ poor Mrs. Long ” :— 

“T have ordered a paragraph to be put in The 
Post-Boy, giving an account of her death, and 
making honourable mention of her; which is all I 
can do to serve her memory ” ; 
and again, in the 55th Letter, under date 
17 Nov., 1712, he wrote :— 

“T have been drawing up a paragraph for The 
Post-Boy, to be put out to-morrow, and as malicious 
as possible, and very proper for Abel Roper, the 
printer of it.” 

This discovery of 1699 is of the more 
literary interest not only because it shows a 
close connexion between Jacob Tonson and 
Swift long before that previously known, but 
because the ‘‘ D. Jones, Gent.,’’ who coolly 
described Swift as “‘ a Pirate,’’ was obviously 
that wondrous author-adventurer who wrote 
‘The Secret History of White Hall from the 
Restoration of Charles II. down to the 
Abdication of the late King James,’ and 
for whose career see ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxx. 
pp. 92-3, and 18. xii. 267; 458. xi. 154. 

ALFRED F. RoOBBINs. 


CROMWELL AND MILTON: A FAMOUS 
PICTURE. 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in his essay on 
Milton (‘ Obiter Dicta,’ Second Series) says : 

‘*There is a print one sees about, representing 
Oliver hediet dictating a foreign despatch to 
John Milton; but it is all imagination, nor is there 
anything to prove that Cromwell and Milton were 
ever in the same room together, or exchanged words 
with one another.” 

Within the limited compass of this passage 
there lie three statements which clamour 
loudly for refutation. Why their cry has 
been unheeded for, or been stifled by the 
dust of, twenty years and more is a present 
mystery tome. It is high time to give heed 
to the call and respond in no uncertain tones. 
Had that call reached my ears when first 
uttered, it would have received an instant 
hearing and a quick response; as it is, its 
strident notes have but recently arrested my 
attention, and I hasten, after so long an 
interval, to give the answering call. 

In his first assertion Mr. Birrell pours an 
airy scorn upon the print he refers to by 
branding it as nothing but a freak of ima- 
gination. He will hardly resent a fair if 
drastic criticism of this random utterance 
in the teeth of his own invitation to the 
readers of his other essay on Johnson :— 


“Come, let us criticize him. Our qualifications 
for this high office need not be investigated 
curiously” ; 
and of his contention further on :— 

“It is a good thing to be positive. To be positive 
in your own opinions is the best recipe, if not for 
happiness, at all events for that far more attainable 
commodity, comfort. ‘A noisy man,’ sang poor 
Cowper, ‘is always in the right,’ and a positive 
man can seldom be proved wrong.” 

I venture to maintain the converse of this 
double proposition, and to hold that Mr. 
Birrell himself in this instance, while being 
both “noisy ” and “ positive,” is decidedly 
not “in the right,” and can easily “be 
proved wrong.” And be it remembered, 
on the toe-line of the inquiry, that a demoli- 
tion of the first statement carries with it 
that of the two subsequent clauses. 

For years I have been the lucky possessor 
of the fine print (engraving, in my case) 
presumably referred to, which bears the 
following inscription :— 

*“‘London. Published 1854 by Owen Batley, 4, 
Arlington Street, Mornington Crescent. The Bro. 
tector dictating the Letter to the Duke of Savoy to: 
stop the Persecution of the Protestants in Pied- 
mont, 1655. From the original Picture in the 
of James Watts, Esqt, Abney Hall, 

heshire.” 

Between the words ‘“‘Savoy” and “to 
stop” is inserted a circle with the words 
“Magnum Sigillum. Reipub. Angliz. Scotie. 
et. Hibernize ”’ on its inner rim, embracing 
the quarterings of the three kingdoms, with 
the motto “‘ Pax queritur Bello” beneath 
them on a scroll. 

I have twice inspected “the original 
picture’ at Abney Hall, a fine stretch of 
canvas overlooking the grand staircase and 
entrance hall, and regarded it, in my ignor- 
ance, as a splendid, if imaginative (because 
non-photographic) presentment of an actual 
fact. Mr. Birrell says it is worse than 
imaginative: it is imaginary. Will this 
judgment stand an impartial investigation ? 
Let us see what can be made of both. 

In a foot-note to Milton’s exquisite sonnet 
‘On the late Massacre in Piedmont’ it is 
stated (in my edition of the poet) that 
“‘in 1665 the Duke of Savoy determined to make 
his reformed subjects in Piedmont return to the 
Roman Church. All who refused compliance with 
the sovereign’s will were masacred. Those who 
escaped, concealed in their mountain fastnesses, 
sent to Cromwell for relief Cromwell com- 
manded a general fast, and a national contribution 
for the relief of the sufferers. 40,000/. were col- 
lected. He then wrote to the Duke ; and so great 
was the terror of the English name—the Protector 
threatened that his ships should visit Civita Vecchia 
—that the persecution was stopped.” 


If this be‘sound history, the truthfulness of 
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the “ print,” or picture, may yet be estab- 
lished. The year is postdated by a decade, 
and the collection seems understated, but 
these are minor errors, possibly typographical, 
and I summon first, for the main issue, 
italicized in the note, the evidence of Carlyle 
(‘ Cromwell’s ‘ Letters and Speeches,’ vol. iii. 
p- 103), who in his ‘ Chronological’ Preface 
to Part IX. writes :— 

“This day [3 June, 1655] the French Treaty, 
not unimportant to him, was to be signed: this 
day he polenes to sign it till the King [Louis XTV.] 
and Cardinal [Mazarin] undertake to assist him in 
getting right done in those poor valleys. He sends 
the poor exiles 2,000/. from his own purse ; appoints 
a Day of Humiliation and a amceeal collection over 
England for that object [14 June]......How Envoys 
were sent; how blind Milton wrote Letters to all 
Protestant States calling on them for Codperation ; 
how the French Cardinal was shy to meddle, and 
yet had to meddle, and compel the Duke of a 
to do justice all this, recorded in the unread- 
ablest stagnant deluges of old Official Correspond- 
ence, is very certain, and ought to be fished there- 
from and made more apparent.” 

Thus for the year 1655. Three years later, 
“the poor Protestants of Piedmont,” writes 
Carlyle (ibid., p. 357), 

“it appears, are again in a state of grievance, in a 
state of peril. The Lord Protector finds time to 
think of these poor people and their case. Here is 
a Letter to Ambassador Lockhart, who is now at 
Dunkirk Siege, in the French King and Cardinal’s 
neighbourh : a generous pious Letter; dictated 
to Thurloe, partly perhaps of Thurloe’s composition, 
but altogether of Oliver's mind and sense. Amon 

the Lockhart Letters in 7'hurloe, which are full o 

Dunkirk in these weeks, I can find no trace of this 
new Piedmont business: but in Milton’s tin 
State- Letters, among the Liter Oliverit Pro- 
tectoris, there are three, to the French King, to the 
Swiss Cantons, to the Cardinal, which all treat of 
it. The first of which, were it only as a sample of 
the Milton-Oliver Diplomacies, we will here copy, 
and translate that all may read it. An Emphatic 
State-Letter ; which Oliver Cromwell meant, and 
John Milton thought and wrote into words; not 
unworthy to be read. It goes by the same Express 
as the Letter to Lockhart himself; and is very 
specially referred to there.” 


Three things, unless words have lost their 
meaning, are clear from the italicized 
sentences in these two passages: (1) that 
Thurloe was Cromwell’s English Secretary, 
(2) that Milton was his Latin Secretary, 
and (3) that Cromwell ‘‘ meant,”’ z.e. dictated, 
and Milton “thought and wrote,” %.e., 
translated into Latin, the former’s State- 
letters or dispatches. And if the “ emphatic 
State-Letter ” of 1658 to Louis XIV. was 
dictated by Cromwell to Milton, so also that 
of 1655 to the Duke of Savoy must have been 
likewise. Carlyle seems to have _ over- 
looked this, which preceded the others he 


My next evidence for the accused consists 
of a pamphlet kindly placed at my disposal 
by Mr. James Watts, of Abney Hall, the 
present owner of the picture under discussion, 
and bearing the title :— 


‘Description of the Grand Historical Picture, 
Cromwell dictating to Milton his Letter to the Duke 
ot Savoy, demanding Religious Liberty for the 
Protestants of Piedmont, a.p. 1655. Painted by 
F. Newenham, Esq.” 


The pamphlet is dated 1852, and is signed 
E. P. H. From it I make a few extracts :— 


“The Picture is of very large dimensions, the 
figures being life-size, and that of Cromwell in the 
erect attitude. The painter is the well-known and 
justly celebrated Mr. Newenham, and this 
magnificent production of his genius, having 
obtained the highest eulogiums of the artistic 
world, is now in process of engraving 
Painting is valuable in other respects; for it 
yresents portraits of Oliver Cromwell, England’s 

rotestant Protector, and John Milton, England’s 
Protestant Poet. These portraits have the in- 
valuable merit of unimpugnable authenticity. 
They have been oe from originals in the posses- 
sion of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, originals 
which are well known to have been painted by 
Cooper, an artist contemporary with the great men 
whose miniatures-he has presented to posterit 
History declares that when Cromwell received the 
sad intelligence from Piedmont he burst into a flood 
of tears......On the day the news came to him he 
was about to sign a very important treaty with the 
King of France; but he at once refused to sign it 
till the King and Cardinal Mazarin undertook to 
assist him in ore right done to the Vaudois. 
He employed Milton to write letters to all Pro- 
testant States ; with his own hand he wrote to 
the King of France; and in ‘thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn’ he dictated to Milton 
a let.er to the Duke of Savoy (the letter which we 
see him dictating in Mr. Newenham’s picture). His 
indignation was expressed in the most decided tone. 
In no very indirect terms he hinted his determina- 
tion, if neccessary, to support his remonstrance by 
force. ‘A voice which seldom threatened in vain,’ 
says Macaulay [‘ Hist. of Eng.,’ vol. i. p. 69], ‘de- 
clared that, unless favour were shown to the people 
of God, the English guns should be heard in the 
Castle of St. Angelo’......We read his decision, his 
deep feeling, and his fervent zeal, in the very words 
of the letter which at his dictation Milton wrote to 
the Duke of Savoy. We subjoin a copy of it. The 
original is preserved in the State Paper Office.” 

The said letter bears date 25 May, 1655, 
and is the eighth of the ‘ Litere Oliverii 
Proctectoris.. Morland bore it next 
day to the Duke (Charles Emmanuel II.), 
and on 19 August a Patentie di gratia e 
Perdono was granted by him to the Vaudois 
Protestants. 

But as the ipse dizit of an anonymous 
pamphleteer may be questioned as unsup- 
ported by authority, I turn for my third 
witness to vol. v. of Masson’s ‘ Life of 
Milton,’ which supplies me with the sub- 
joined evidential excerpts :— 
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“On Thursday, the 17th of May [1655], and for 
many days more, the business of the Savoy Pro- 
testants was the chief occupation of the Council. 
Letters, all in Milton’s Latin, but signed by the 
Lord Protector in his own name, were despatched 
(May 25th) to the Duke,” &c.—P. 40. 

“Ten State-Letters all at once, implying as they 
do consultation with Thurloe, if not also interviews 
with the Protector and the Council Sage Sd 374. 

“So ends the Series of Milton’s Letters for 
Oliver. As there had been eighty-eight in all 
during the four years and nine months of the Pro- 
tectorate......that fact in itself is rather remarkable 
when we remember that Milton came into the Pro- 
tector’s service totally blind always, when the 
occasion was very important, as when there had to 
be the burst of circular letters about the Pied- 
montese massacre, the blind man had to be sent to, 
or sent for. Positively, in reading Milton’s des- 
patches for Cromwell on such subjects as the perse- 
cutions of the Vaudois and the scheme of a Pro- 
testant European League, one hardly knows which 
is speaking, the Secretary or the ruler. Cromwell 
melts into Milton, and Milton is Cromwell eloquent 
and Latinizing.”—P. 396. 

And in a note to this last passage Mr. Masson 
observes :— 

“The uniformly Miltonic style of the greater 
letters for the Protector, the same style as had been 
used in the more important letters for the Common- 
wealth, utterly precludes the idea that Milton was 
only the translator of drafts furnished 
There was not a man about the Council that could 
have furnished the drafts of the greater letters as 
we now have them. My idea as to the way in 
which they were composed is that, on each occasion, 
Milton learnt from Thurloe, or even in a pre- 
appointed interview with the Council, or with 

romwell himself, the sort of thing that was 
wanted, and that then, having himself dictated and 
sent in an English draft, he received it back, 
approved or with corrections and suggested addi- 
tions, to be turned into Latin. Special Cromwellian 
hints to Milton for the letter to uis XIV 
on the alarm of a new persecution of the Pied- 
montese must have been, I should say, the casual 
reference to a certain_pass as the best military 
route into Italy from France, and the suggestion 
of an exchange of territory between Louis and 
the Duke of Savoy so as to make the Vaudois 
French subjects. The hints may have been given 
to Milton beforehand, or they may have been notched 
én by Cromwell in revising Milton’s English draft.” 


To the common man this testimony alone 
is sufficient to justify Mr. Newenham’s 
icture. The drafts of Milton’s. “ greater 
etters”? were supplied by Thurloe, the 
Council, or Cromwell; the Savoy letter 
was one of the “greater” series; pre- 
sumably, therefore, the draft of one so 
important was supplied by dictation to 
Milton by the Protector himself. The con- 
clusion may be inferential, but it is not 
invalidated by mere negation. The argu- 
ment ex silentio is always risky, and not 
seldom faulty; and here, I contend, Mr. 
Birrell is less likely to be right than Mr. 


Masson. It is next to impossible that Crom- 
well ‘‘ was never in the same room nor ever 
exchanged words ” with his Latin secretary. 
Even Mr. Morley admits (‘ Cromwell,’ 
3 356) that ‘“‘ they must sometimes have 
een in the Council Chamber together,” 
although he follows Mr. Birrell’s lead in the 
matter of the picture, though for other 
reasons. The full passage runs thus :— 

“Historic imagination vainly seeks to picture 
the personal relations between the two master- 
spirits, but no trace remains. They must sometimes 
have been in the Council Chamber together ; but 
whether they ever interchanged a lo we do not 
know. When asked for a Sitter of introduction 
for a friend to the English Ambassador in Holland 

1657), Milton excused himself, saying, ‘1 have ver 
ittle acquaintance with those in power, inasmuc 
as I keep very much to my own house, and prefer 
to do so.’ A painter’s fancy has depicted Oliver 
dictating to the Latin Secretary the famous des- 
patches on the slaughtered Saints whose bones lay 
scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; but by 
then the poet had lost his sight, and himself pro- 
bably dictated the English drafts from Thurloe’s 
instructions, and then turned them into his own 
sonorous Latin.” 

1. It is matter of surprise to me that 
Mr. Morley could admit that the “two 
master-spirits > must have met, and yet 
doubt whether they ‘“‘ever interchanged 
a word,” simply because ‘“‘ we do not know,” 
i.e., because it is not recorded that they 
ever did so. Many things left unchronicled 
we may take as having actually happened 
on a less well-founded surmise. 2. The 

oet’s refusal of a letter of introduction was 

ased on non-acquaintance with the Am- 
bassador, not with Cromwell. 3. Mr. Morley’s 
reference to the famous picture is inaccurate. 
Oliver is therein depicted dictating not the 
Vaudois dispatches, but one of them only ; 
while the reason alleged for the fancifulness 
(otherwise inaccuracy) of the picture is 
singularly misleading. The poet’s blind- 
ness would not debar him from jotting down 
the headings of Cromwell’s points. I have 
known of a similar feat being achieved by 
the blind. Mr. Morley almost admits the 
serene d when he says, two sentences 

efore the passage quoted, that 
“ Milton’s fervid Latin appeal of this date [1655] 
did but roll forth in language of his own incom- 
parable splendor the thoughts that lived in Cromwell.” 

Such is—well or ill upheld—my thesis 
on the fidelity to history of Mr. Newenham’s 
noble work, confirmed by the sound readings 
of historiographers such as Mr. Masson 
and Carlyle, and left undamaged by Mr. 
Birrell and Mr. Morley. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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ARROW-BREAKING: ITS MORAL 
LESSONS. 

Buckte’s ‘History of Civilization in 
England,’ 2nd ed., vol. ii. ch. iii., cites 
Lindsay of Pitscottie’s ‘ Chronicles of Scot- 
land ’ to this effect :— 

“And when, in consequence of the murder [of 
the Earl of Douglas], the Douglases and their 
friends rose in open rebellion, Kennedy gave to 
the king a crafty and_ insidious counsel, highly 
characteristic of his profession. Taking up a bundle 
of arrows, he showed James that when they were 
together, they were not to be broken; but that if 
—— they were easily destroyed. Hence he 
inferred that the aristocracy should be overthrown 
by disuniting the nobles, and ruining them one by 
one 

Opposite to this practical example of 
the motto ‘“‘ Divide et impera,” the Japanese 
moral works record the following tale in 
illustration of another maxim, ‘“ Unity is 
strength :— 

“Mori Motonari (1502-71 a.p.), on his death-bed 
collected round him his sons, ordered as many 
arrows to be brought, and spake thus: ‘When 
bound together, these shafts are hard to break, but 
separately they are easily broken ; so, you brothers, 
unify your mind in order to ensure prosperity by 
dint of your complete harmony.’ Takakage, his 
third son, remarked thereon: ‘Verily strife takes 
root in avarice ; if we only endeavour to shun 
avarice and to respect duty, what can induce us to 
quarrel?’ Much pleased with this wise saying, and 
commending it to be followed by all his progeny, 
Motonari died.” — Yuasa, ‘Jézan Kidan,’ 1739, 
tom. xvi. chap. ii. 

In the Waseda Bungaku, Tokyo, April, 
1907, p. 174, Mr. Nakao traces this Japanese 
story to one of Aisop’s fables, which narrates 
how a father gave a lesson to his ever-con- 
tending seven sons, by exhibiting the facility 
with which seven sticks were broken sepa- 
rately. 4 

Ossuki Bankei in his ‘ Kinko Shidan,’ 
1855, tom. i. fol. 8, quotes a Chinese passage 
in this connexion, and ascribes the close 
resemblance of the Japanese and the Mongol 
traditions to a mere coincidence. The 
passage runs :— 

“*The Records of the West Tsin Dynasty 
[385-431 a.p.],’ by Tsui Hung, relates: Tu-ye-kune 
O-chai, when about to die, gathering together his 
sons and brothers, ordered them to fetch each one 
an arrow. After this was done, he asked Mu-yen 
one of his brothers, to break the arrow he ha 
brought. After which he desired him to break 
nineteen other arrows in one bundle. Observing 
his bootless effort, O-chai told them: ‘Thus you 
know that a single thing is easy to break, whereas 
associated many are difficult to crush; only your 
unison both in mind and in flesh can secure the 
lasting solidity of this State.’ After these words 
he expired.” 


Haiton’s ‘Oriental History,’ originally 


written in 1307 (French translation in Pierre 
Bergeron’s ‘ Voyages faits principalement 
en Asie dans les XII., XIII., XIV., et XV. 
Siécles,’ The Hague, 1735, cols. 31, 32), 
contains another variant making Genghis 
Khan its hero, and reading thus :-— 

**C’est pourquoi Changius fit venir en sa présence 
ses douze fils, et les avertit de vivre en bonne in- 
telligence, et ieur apporta cet exemple: il ordonna 
& chacun de ses fils d’apporter une fléche; et 
lorsqu'il les eut assemblés ensemble, il ordonna a 
Yainé de les rompre ainsi toute douze, ce qu'il 
tacha de faire, inutilement: ensuite il proposa la 
méme chose au second; puis au troisiéme, et ainsi 
aux autres, sans qu’aucun en peut venir a bout. 
Aprés quoi il fit séparer les fléches d’une aprés 
lautre, et ordonna au plus jeune de ses fils de 
rompre les fléches l’une aprés l'autre, ce quwil fut 
fort facilement. Alors Changius, se tournant du 
ceété de ses fils, leur dit: pourquoi, mes enfants, 
n’avez-vous pu rompre les fléches que je vous ai 
présentées? ils répondirent, Seigneur, parce qu'il 
y en avoit plusieurs ensemble: et pourquoi votre 
plus jeune frére les a-t-il bien rompues? Seigneur, 
dirent-ils, parce qu'il les a rompues lune apres. 
Yautre. Hé bien, reprit Changius, il en sera de 
méme de vous autres: tant que vous serez de bon 
accord, votre empire subsistera toujours; mais st 
vous étes divisés, vos domaines seront bientét re- 
duits A rien.” 

Kumacusv MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Sr. Perer-LE-PorER CHURCH, OLD Broap 
StrEET.—The following extract from The 
Standard of 22 June chronicles another act of 
vandalism, and the place of St. Peter-le- 
Poer will no longer be known in London :— 


By Order of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England. 
Old Broad Street, City of London. 

The very valuable Freehold Site, together with 
the fabric of the (late) Church of St. Peter le Poor, 
oceupying a fine position in the heart of the City, 
within a short distance of the Bank of England, the 
Stock Exchange, and the Royal Exchange, having . 
a bold frontage of over 52 feet to Old Broad Street, 

vartly abutting, on the north-east side, upon Crown 

ourt, and covering the — area of about 4 200 ft. 
super.; the site is eminently adapted for a Bank, 
Insurance office, or other first-class office preriises, 
and offers every advantage for the erection of a 
handsome well-lighted building. — Messrs. Deben- 
ham, Tewson, Richardson, and Co. are instructed 
to Sell this important Freehold Building Site (with 
Possession), at the Mart, on Tuesday, July 2, at 2. 
—Particulars, with may of Messrs. 
Milles, Jennings White, and Foster, solicitors 
5, Little College Street, Westminster, S.W.; of 
Messrs. Clutton, surveyors, 5, Great College Street, 
Westminster, S.W.; and of the Auctioneers, 80, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

The church is situated in Old Broad 
Street, just opposite the Merchants’ Clun 
House, and has for me an interest, as in 
the days of my boyhood I used occasionally 
to attend it. The front was flush with the 
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street ; it was circular in structure, lighted 
by a dome on the roof, and a tower indicated 
its position. Some little time ago, when its 
approaching doom was sealed, I went in, 
as the door was open, and saw the many 
monumental tablets ranged on the staircase. 
The attendant asked me if I should like to 
go into the vaults beneath the church, but I 
declined. Most probably their contents 
have been transferred to one of the London 
cemeteries. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[The Daily Telegraph and The Standard of 3 July 
stated that the price realized was 96,0000. ] 


St. THomas’s CHURCH, BREAM’s BUILD- 
Incs. (See 8 S. i. 261.)—The Church of 
St. Thomas, Liberty of the Rolls, was 
demolished in the course of the alterations 
described in the article at the above reference, 
when the office of ‘ N. & Q.’ was removed to 
its present site. The church was described 
and illustrated in The Surveyor, Engineer, 
and Architect for October, 1842, p. 257, 
from which it appears that the works were 
commenced on 16 May, 1841, the architects 
being Mr. C. Davy and Mr. J. Johnson. 
The church was consecrated on 13 July, 
1842, and was intended to serve that part 
of the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 
situate in the county of Middlesex, known 
as the Liberty of the Rolls, the population 
being 2,440. The site was not considered 
very eligible, Bream’s Buildings being then a 
cul-de-sac; but the writer of the article 
in The Surveyor foresaw “that the time 
is not far distant when a thoroughfare will 
be opened through Bream’s Buildings.” 

But when this came to pass, half a century 
later, the church was swept away. It cost 
in all 4,275/., of which 3,400]. was given by 
Hyndman’s Trustees, who also gave 1,000. 
to form an endowment fund. The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who 
owned property in the neighbourhood, 
contributed 300/. The site was purchased 
from the Bishop of Chichester. Although 
the building was absolutely destitute of 
architectural merit, I should like to be 
allowed to place on record these few facts 
relating to its brief existence. The con- 
secration is shortly described in The Illus- 
trated London News for 16 July, 1842, 
p- 150, col. 3, where it is stated that the 
bishop preached from Matt. ix. 27, 28, “‘ to 
a highly respectable congregation,’ and 
that the collection amounted to 1061. 


MoRraAvVIAN CHAPEL, FETTER LANE.—The 
proposed destruction of this old chapel 


recalls the fact that it is one of the original 
eight Dissenting chapels permitted by the 
Conventicles Act of the seventeenth century. 

Baxter preached in it in 1672, and later 
Thankful Owen (who at one time had been 
an Oxford Don), Whitefield, John Wesley, 
and the great Moravian pastor Count 
Zinzendorf. During the riots connected 
with the trial of Dr. Sacheverell the mob 
stormed and almost ruined the chapel, very 
nearly killing the pastor, Thomas Bradley. 
It had a long period of usefulness after that, 
and continued to draw good congregations 
till the middle of the nineteenth century. 

An illustrated account of it appeared in 
The Sunday at Home many years since, 
and I once came across an old print of it 
entitled ‘ The Church of the United Brethren 
in Fetter Lane,’ in a second-hand bookshop 
in Philadelphia. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

[Some particulars concerning the chapel will be 
found under the heading ‘Vanishing London,’ at 
9S. vi. 222, 331, 351. A ‘ History tof the Moravian 
Chapel’ is published at 32, Fetter Lane. ] 


GREENSTED CHURCH, ONGAR.—Referring 
to the review of Mr. Heath’s book on 
‘Homeland Churches’ at 10 8. vii. 500, I 
may mention that during the restoration 
of Greensted Church about the year 1849, 
the nave—which dates from the beginning 
of the eleventh century—had to be pulled 
down, in order that the rotten bottom ends 
of the split trunks of trees, forming the 
walls, might be sawn off and replaced by a 
brick foundation. At that time a violent 
controversy arose as to the character of the 
trees, some antiquaries positively asserting 
that they were oak, and others that they 
were chestnut. It was, I think, finally 
determined that these trees were placed 
alternately. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although these 
trunks: of trees had been exposed to the 
weather for upwards of 800 years, they 
were so hard at the time of the restoration 
that the saws and axes of the workmen were 
blunted in the act of cutting the bottoms 
off. This I have since verified, for I have 
found it impossible to get even the point of 
my knife into the wood. _ It is like iron. 

HENRY TAYLor. 

Rusthall, Kent. 

[Greensted_ Church has already been fully dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’; see 6 S. vii. 472; 7 S. x. 297; 
8S. vi. 297; xii. 134.] 


* Broom’? IN IRoN MANUFACTURE.— 
The above word is applied to the mass of 
iron from the puddling furnace when 
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purged of its dross and reduced to a roughly 
rectangular shape under the steam hammer. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes O.E. bléma from 
Wright-Wiilcker’s ‘ Vocabulary,’ but gives 
no instance in Middle-English. The word 
occurs in ‘ Mirk’s Festial’ (E.E.T.S., 1905), 
of the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
where, 80/24, devils are said to cast at 
St. Brendan “‘ blomes of brennyng yerne,”’ 


NeEwPort, Essex.—When revisiting New- 
port on 18 May I observed that the ancient 
Lepers’ Hospital—outside the village, and 
near the fine old inn, ‘“‘ The Coach and 
Horses,” still happily intact—has this year 
been demolished by Mr. Carl Meyer, of 
Shortgrove. I saw the old materials and 
oak beams and joists lying piled together 
near the site. I was informed that during 
the destruction the skeleton of a man, of 
great size, was found near the foundations : 
this was, at the instance of the vicar, 
reinterred in consecrated ground. Another 
relic of ancient Newport, the “ Hercules ” 
Inn, was destroyed by fire in 1905. The 
Hospital is referred to in Wright’s ‘ Essex ’ 
at some length: it was originally founded 
in the time of King John. The so-called 
Nell Gwyn house is standing, and externally 
is still untouched. The vanishing of the 
old Hospital should be mentioned in 
“N. & Q. W. H. QUARRELL. 


“Mink”: Irs Meantnc.—In a recent 
law case some curiosity was aroused as to 
the meaning of the word “ mink,” used by 
one of the parties in a letter, apparently in 
a depreciatory sense, the “mink” in a 
country-house party being proposed to be 
relegated to a barn. None of the counsel 
nor the judge was able to explain the word. 
I suggest that it is a contraction of the Italian 
minchione, a simpleton, blockhead (fool), 
according to the dictionaries; but how 
the word found its way into the English 
language I am unable to explain. 

JOHN HEBB. 

[Surely the word was a meaningless invention: 


many such are used and invented in particular 
circles, } 


“Sunk”: “ do not find 
these words in the ‘E.D.D.’ “Slink’’ is 
that form of thin oilcloth that serves as 
the poor man’s substitute for a white table- 
cloth. It is in everyday use in the Black- 
burn district of North-East Lancashire. 
It is customary, when inquiring for the 
material in the shops, to ask for so many 
yards of “slinking.’” ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct 


Soutuy’s AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF 
GrorceE ‘III.—Is anything known of the 
author of the following book. which is not 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the 
University Library, Cambridge ? ‘‘Authentic 
Memoirs of our late Venerable and Beloved 
Monarch, George the Third....By Robert 
Southy, Esq London... .1820.” 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


PackHorse Crooxs.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me where a 
pack-saddle fitted with long crooks can be 
seen, or a photograph of one be obtained ? 
The Torquay Natural History Museum 
possesses one with short crooks, and another 
with “pots.” A direct reply will greatly 
oblige. T. N. BrusHrietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Hamitton Brown.—Can any of your 
readers furnish biographical details or 
supply particulars of the career of Mr 
Hamilton Brown, who was one of Byron’s 
companions when he embarked at Genoa 
in July, 1823, to join the insurgent Greeks ? 
He was, I believe, the eldest son of Mr. 
Birnie Brown of Morpeth (a reputed son 
of one of the Dukes of Hamilton—born at 
Dalserf, Lanarkshire, and died at Morpeth, 
10 July, 1825, aged sixty) by his marriage 
with Catherine Grace (born at Dorking, 
9 June, 1768), elder of the twin daughters 
and coheirs of John Cresswell of Cresswell 
by his wife Catherine Dyer, niece of Dyer 
the poet. J. C. Hopeson, F.S.A. 

Alnwick. 


Liprary IN St. Martin’s StReEtT.—In 
The Observer of 4 Dec., 1791, there is an 
advertisement on p. 4 of a subscription 
library at No. 36, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square. It appears from the 
advertisement that the library had been 
removed from Greek Street. The names 
of the committee are given, and several 
well-known men appear in the list. Is 
anything more known of this eS 


Lievut.-Cot. VALENTINE JONES-GRAEME. 
—I am anxious to have a few biographical 
details of Valentine Jones (afterwards Jones- 
Graeme), who was educated at Eton and at 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he matricu- 
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lated 20 May, 1802. 

and served in Spain in the 18th Hussars, 

attaining to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He died at Oldbury Court, near Bristol, 

and it is the exact date of his death that I 

more particularly want. W. RoBerts. 
7, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W. 


DEVACHAN.”’—What are the origin and | 
meaning of this word, which I have twice | 


met lately? It is apparently a_ theo- 
sophical term, but it is not to be found in 
the Stanford or other dictionaries. 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
S. Woodford. 


WILLIAM HoGSFLESH, CRICKETER.—Lilly- 
white in his ‘Cricket Biographies’ states 
that William Hogsflesh was buried at South- 
wick, near Hambledon, Hants, 29 April, 
1818; but adds 

**Though the above is velieved to have been 
the Old Hambledon Club player, still it is not quite 
certain, as by another account he lived and died at 
the village of Hambledon.”—Lillywhite, i. 23. 

Surely the date and place of decease of so 
distinguished a player as Hogsflesh, who was 
esteemed one of the founders of modern 
cricket, cannot now be in doubt, as it appears 
to have been at the time Lillywhite com- 
piled his biographies. JoHN HEss. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas in his book just published, 
‘The Hambledon Men’ (Frowde), says that no 
tombstone was erected to the memory of Hogs- 
flesh, but the register states that he was buried on 
the date and at the place mentioned above. But 
according to this ‘“‘he was only 32 years of age when 
he left off playing in the great matches,” so that 
the identification ‘‘is not quite certain.”] 


RoBeERT GRAVE, PRINTSELLER.—I desire 
some biographical data or reference to the 
father and son of this name, who were in 
business as printsellers 1780-1825 (approxi- 
mately). 

Richardson on 16 March, 1805, and 
twelve following evenings sold the collection 
(.e. stock) of miscellaneous prints of Robert 
Grave, deceased. 

In July, 1809, from 239, Tottenham Court 
Road, ‘“‘ Robert Grave, son of the late Mr. 
Robert Grave,” issued his remarkable cata- 
logue of 5,000 engraved British portraits. 

On 6 Feb., 1810, and seventeen following 
days, Dodd sold a collection of prints, which 
an endorsement on the sale catalogue before 
me identifies as belonging to “the late 
Robert Grave.” 

“Grave ” appears as a buyer at print sales 
for many years later, and he purchased 
several lots in the Sykes Sale, March-June, 
1824. The portrait frontispiece to the 


He entered the army, | 


third part of this catalogue is engraved by 
| Robert Grave. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“Brau” As A NICKNAME.—When was 
“Beau” first used as an attributive to a 
'surname ? I find no trace in ‘ N.E.D.,’ but 
| Beau Nash and Beau Brummell in real life, 
Beau Farintosh and Beau Austin in drama, 
and Beau Villiers in fiction, are known ta 
all of us. 

It may be presumed to spring from the 
early days of the eighteenth century, for in 
The Daily Courant of Jan. 7, 1715, was an 
advertisement of the performance at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields that evening 
of a comedy, ‘The Fair Quaker of Deal ; 
or, the Humours of the Navy,’ in which one 
of the characters was ‘ Beau Mizen.” In 
The Original Weekly Journal of 7 March, 
1719, was recorded the death of ‘‘ the Lady 
of Simms, Esq.; commonly call’d 
Beau Simms”; and a letter from Dublin, 
signed “ W. H.,” in Mist’s Weekly Journal 
of 9 May, 1719, began :— 

‘“‘This is to give you an Account of a Person that 
amuses us here as much as even the Story of Beau 
Wilson did England, only I think much more 
unaccountable.” 

These examples would suggest an earlier 
use. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


GUTTERIDGE OR GOODRIDGE FAMILY.— 
In a notice of The Leisure Hour in The 
Northampton Mercury of 15 Aug., 1885, it is 
stated that Mrs. Percy, wife of Dr. Percy, 
the celebrated Bishop of Dromore, was a 
daughter of Barton Gutteridge, of Des- 
borough, Northamptonshire. As the name 
of the father of this good lady is by no 
means common, I would draw attention to 
the fact that in the first volume of the West 
Haddon registers is an entry as follows: 
“Bartin Gutteridge, yeoman, was buried 
the fift of October, 1657.” , 

When I was copying the tombstone in- 
scriptions in the churchyard some years ago 
I removed the soil from the west end of a 
large altar-tomb on the south side of the 
church, and brought to light the following 
inscription :— 

Heare lyeth the 
body of Bartin 
Goodridge (who) 
departed (this) 
life October 


the third 
1657. 


In the parish chest of West Haddon is an 
old Latin document purporting to be an 
administration of the estate of John Gulliver 
of West Haddon by Bartin Gutteridge, and 


bearing date “‘decimo quarto die Octob', 
1639.” Except that the o in Bartin is 
changed to 7 and the surname on the stone 
is spelt ‘‘ Goodridge,” the name is identical 
with that of Mrs. Percy’s father. Can any 
one therefore tell me if the Desborough 
Barton was descended from the West Haddon 
Bartin ? 

I may add that the only other entries in 
the West Haddon registers referring to this 
family are the burials of Edward Gutt- 
ridge, 18 April, 1655; Bartin Goodridge, 
son of Bartin and Margot, 2 Jan., 1660; 
Sarah Goodridge, widow, 17 Jan., 1671; 
Bartin Goodridge, husband of Margaret, 
17 Feb., 1683; and an aie Gutteridge, 
“whose husband was a Husbandman,’’5 Dec., 
1698. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


GeorcE III.’s Percy 
Fitzgerald in his ’ Life of George IV.’ (vol. ii. 
chap. i., 1810-11) regards as beyond doubt 
a secret marriage between Princess Amelia 
and Captain (afterwards General) Fitzroy. 

The intimate life of this charming princess 
and of her sister Princess Sophia is for me 
of special interest. I should be very grate- 
ful for any further intelligence on the sub- 
ject. Who was this Fitzroy? Is his bio- 
graphy known ? What about this marriage? 
Were there children born ? 

CoMMANDANT REBOUL. 


FRENCH - CANADIAN LITERATURE. — By 
whom are the best French-Canadian sketches 
or tales, illustrative of life in the Dominion ? 

What are the best books on the natural 
history of Canada ? A. A. A. 


[We can recommend ‘ Rose a Charlitte,’ a novel 
of Acadian life by Marshall Saunders. ] 


“ PaLATES.’’—Will the reviewer of ‘ Gems 
from Boswell’ (10 8. vii. 437) kindly give a 
lengthier note on the word palates, which 
occurs in Boswell (5 Aug., 1763) in this 
context ? 

“T remember, when he [Johnson] was in Scot- 
land, his praising ‘Gordon’s palates’ (a dish of 
palates at the Honourable Alexander Gordon’s) 
with a warmth of expression which might have 
done honour to more important subjects.” 

The precise nature of these “‘ palates’ has 
long been a puzzle to me. The only hint 
I derived from the ‘ N.E.D.’ was a quotation 
from Mrs. Haywood (before 1756): ‘To 
fricasey Ox Palates.’”’ I also wondered 
whether the dish referred to bore any re- 
semblance to German ‘“ Ochsenmaulsalat ”’ 
(a Niirnberg speciality). This consists of 
the cartilaginous muzzle and palate of the 
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ox, boiled in salt water, and is eaten cold, 
flavoured with vinegar, oil, pepper, mustard, 
&c. If the reviewer would give further 
instances of the use of the word palate in the 
sense of “ dishes of special relish” (=hors- 
d’euvres ? savouries ?), they would be a 
useful supplement to the information in the 
‘N.E.D.’ L. R. M. StRacHan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


PaneL Inscription.—The following in- 
a is carved on the panels of an old 
hall that belongs to a friend of mine :— 

Johan Diderich. Anna Maria 
Lohmanim Lehrhovein 
Heslerund Heslerel. 
It may be only the names of the carver, 
but I shall be glad if any of your readers 
will kindly tell me what it means. 
F. Drxon. 
Solars Cottage, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


HOUSES WITHOUT FIREPLACES OR CHIM- 
NEYs.—About four years ago there was 
built a dwelling-house in Northumberland 
Street, Northumberland Avenue, which has 
neither fireplaces nor chimneys. Are there 
any more such freaksin London ? Believing 
this to be very uncommon, I should like 
to know the opinion of your readers. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 

(Many communications on houses without stair- 
cases will be found in 9S. i., ii., iii., iv., vi.] 


IrnisH PEDIGREES: CONDITION OF 
IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS.—What genea- 
logical value have the pedigrees of those 
families which are supposed to descend from 
the ancient kings and warriors of Ireland ? 
What claim have the Irish “ Norman” 
families to the blood of those who “ came 
over with the Conqueror ” ? 

What author gives a really trustworthy 
account of the condition of the poorer Irish 
before and after the English invasion, par- 
ticularly of their social state in the time 
of the Tudors ? 

What authority exists for saying that the 
Spaniards of the Great Armada who were 
thrown on the Irish coast learnt to consider 
the natives as savages? It is now doubted 
that the Cornish and Bretons were the ruth- 
less wreckers described by tradition. May it 
not be thought that the Irish treated King 
Philip’s men more decently than tradition 
allows ? Ww. 8. 


Jamaica REecorps.—Are there any paro- 
chial or other records readily available for 


tracing a man probably born in Jamaica 
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c. 1743-9, or at any rate resident there 
(? parish of St. Ann) before 1770 ? 
(Rev.) A. W. SToTE. 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


BarRNaBY BLACKWELL, BANKER. — He 
married on 23 June, 1747, Miss Gordon of 
Charterhouse Square. What is known of 
him beyond the fact that he was a banker 
in Fleet Street? Was Miss Gordon any 
relation of the Rev. Osborne Gordon’s 
family ? J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Mayor RopericK MACKENZIE, 71st REGI- 
MENT.—Can any reader give me the date of 
death of this officer? He was author of 
one or two books, and served with distinc- 
tion in India and America. D. M. R. 


Lovis NAPOLEON: ENGLISH WRITINGS. 
—In a book entitled ‘ Biographical Sketches 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,’ by Henry 
Wikoff, published at Dublin in 1849, there 
are printed as an appendix several specimens 
of what profess to be the writings of Louis 
Napoleon. These are written in English, 
and four of them are in verse. The verses 
are ‘Napoleon’s Address to the Statue of 
his Son’; ‘Eustace de Ribaufmont,’ a 

‘“Stanzas to Ireland’; and the 
introduction to an unpublished poem on 
Ireland. The prose fragments consist of 
‘Erina: a Vision’ (said to have been 
printed in a magazine in 1828); ‘ American 
Orators’ (extract from a letter); ‘An 
American Camp Meeting’; and ‘County 
Life in England.’ All these, with the ex- 
ception of the last, are said to have been 
written in English. Could Louis Napoleon 
write English in 1828? And are the verses 
printed in this volume really from his pen ? 

F. H. CHeeruam. 


ENGLISH REGIMENTS IN IRELAND.—Was 
any English regiment stationed at Tipperary 
about 1820 to 1830 ? and if so, which ? 

BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Cot. CROMWELL, Royauist, 1646.—A 
little before 14 Feb., 1646, Col. Cromwell 
at the head of 120 Cavaliers, in an attempt 
to raise the siege of Corfe Castle, surprised 
the town of Wareham, Dorset. The Royal- 
ists were soon beaten out of Wareham by 
Col. Edward Cooke, and Cromwell, and 
others taken prisoners. Whowashe? Was 
he Col. James Cromwell, eldest son of Henry, 
the future Lord Protector’s cousin ? 

A. R. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern, 


Replies. 


CROSBY HALL. 
(10S. vii. 481.) 


On 20 June some interesting documents 
were sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
which future editors of Stow may find it 
to their interest to examine, as they throw 
some light on the devolution of the property 
as recorded in ‘ A Survey of London.’ By 
the courteous permission of the firm, I am 
enabled to give an extract from the sale 
catalogue (lot 562). The documents in- 
cluded :— 

** A license in favour of Antonio Bonvix concern- 
ing Crosbye Place in Bysshoppesgate, a beautifully 
written document in Latin, in Gothic characters, 
27 lines, on vellum with seal in white wax intact, 
commencing ‘Epwarpvus Sextus dei gra Anglie 
Francie et hibernie Rex,’ dated June 22 in the 4th 
year of the king’s oe 

“Grant of the old lease of Crosby Place by the 
Lord Darcy to Benedicte Bonvix, long document in 
English, dated ‘in ye first yere of ye reigne of our 
lady quene Mary by ye grace of God quene of Eng- 
land F france and Ireland.’ 

‘Certificate of Thomas Wytton, relating to Ger- 
main Cioll, long document with seal, dated in the 
Ist yere of Q. Mary. / 

‘Assignment of Crosbye Place to Germaine Cioll. 

** Assignment from Germane Cioll to hys brother 
Jho. Cioll of Crosbie Place in ye Paryshe of Saint 
Helene, Bysshoppsgate, a beautifully written in- 
denture in English of 43 lines with signatures and 
seals, dated ‘In the thyrd yeare of ye Reigne of 
our Souvarayne lady Elizabeth.’ 

“‘Indenture of sale and bargain of Crosby Place 
from Germane Ciol to Wm. Bond, document, of 72 
lines in English on vellum, dated in the ‘nynth 
yere’ of Elizabeth. 

‘*And another finely written document in refer- 
ence to John Crosby in Latin, in Gothic characters, 
of 25 lines, dated in the third year of Elizabeth, on 
vellum with great seal (equestrian effigy of the 
Queen with Tudor rose and crown). 

“Tn all seven vellum documents, dating from 1551 

to 1567, of great antiquarian interest, relating to 
the last of London’s historic mansions.” 
I understand that the lot was purchased 
for 101. by Mr. Goss, who is believed to be 
connected with the Bishopsgate Institute, 
and it may be hoped that when the proper 
time comes the deeds may be thrown open 
to the inspection of London antiquaries. 

The fate of this historic building will be 
awaited with keen interest by the members 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, for it was in Crosby Hall that the 
first two general meetings of the Society 
were held, on 14 Dec., 1855, and 28 Jan., 
1856, respectively. It was at the second 
of these meetings that the interesting paper 
by the late Rev. Thomas Hugo, which is 
mentioned by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS, was 
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read. Printed in the T'ransactions, with 
Orlando Jewitt’s beautiful woodcuts, it 
forms a suitable memorial of the ancient 
edifice, which, as Mr. Hugo observed, 

‘well deserves Our reverence and regard, whose 
venerable walls, solemn chambers, and diversified 
history can reveal beauties, suggest associations, 
and elicit remembrances, at once so fair, so national, 
and so grandly great.” 

It is scarcely credible that such a building, 
bound up as it is with a stirring episode 
in English history—within whose walls, 
moreover, it can scarcely be doubted that 
Shakespeare trod—can be allowed to perish 
at the hands of the housebreaker. 

W. F. PrIDEAUx. 


The pamphlet on Crosby Hall by Mr. 
E. referred to by Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS, was noticed and largely quoted 
from in The Mirror of 5 Jan., 1833. Refer- 
ence is also there made to an engraving of 
Crosby Hall; see Mirror, vol. ix. p. 329. 
I do not possess this volume. 

In The Literary World of 15 June, 1839, a 
short report, signed ‘‘ T. J.,”” was given of a 
lecture delivered in Crosby Hall on the old 
mansions and baronial halls of England by 
John Britton, F.S.A. The lecturer evidently 
devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to a description of Crosby Hall. 

An engraving of the interior of Crosby 
Hall, accompanied by three or four columns 
of letterpress, appeared in The Penny 
Magazine of 30 Nov. to 31 Dec., 1832. 

A letter by the present writer, drawing 
attention to the unique associations of Crosby 
Hall with several notable Northamptonshire 
families, was published in The Northampton 
Herald of 14 June last. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE (10 S. vii. 
470).—In Lewis’s ‘County Atlas,’ 1842 
(the only reference I have at hand), Hales- 
owen is represented as a detached part of 
Shropshire. Though that county appears 
to have no other, the Birmingham district 
is rich in examples of “ discreteness” in 
counties: bits of Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire lying in Worcestershire, and the 
latter county and Gloucestershire being 
wonderfully intermixed about Chipping 
Camden. Similar cases occur in many parts 
of England: I live myself in a part of 
Hertfordshire surrounded by Bucks. Most, 
if not all, of these detached parts have for 
administrative purposes been united to 
their enveloping county by orders of the 
Local Government Board in the course of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


The origin of detached parts is briefly 
discussed in Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History 
of British Law,’ 2nd ed., pp. 533, 556; but 
I know of no thorough investigation of the 
subject. When the invaluable analyses of 
Domesday Book in the ‘ Victoria County 
Histories’ are complete, an exhaustive 
study of detached parts will be a simpler 
matter than it has yet been. The commonly 
accepted explanation, that they are detached 
parts of great estates, may sometimes be 
true; but I very much doubt if it is at all a 
general explanation. I have shown in the 
case of Caversfield, a detached part of Bucks, 
that this explanation does not apply (Records 
Bucks Arch. Soc., ix. 104-19, and Home 
Counties Magazine, vi. 134-44); and I 
suspect that in many cases discreteness is 
more ancient than great estates. It is 
certainly more ancient than the Norman 
Conquest. A. Mortey Davies. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 
- Hales-Owen together with Oldbury was 
at one time a part of Shropshire, in the same 
manner that Farlow, near Stottesden, Salop, 
was a part of Herefordshire. I think the 
exchanges were made about 1848, but 
application to the Clerk to the County 
Council of Worcestershire will no doubt 
receive areply. See 6S. iii. 293, 455. 
Pigott’s county maps of the early nine- 
teenth century, show the extent of this 
place and district, which formed part of 
Shropshire. In 1824, according to Gregory 
(‘Shropshire Gazetteer’), there were 1,472 
houses and 8,187 inhabitants in the Shrop- 
shire part of Hales-Owen (the entire parish 
had 10,946 inhabitants); so that it was 
considerably more than an outlying portion 
of a Shropshire estate. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Hales-Owen (St. Mary and St. John the 
Evangelist) is a parish comprising the 
market town of Hales-Owen, in the Hales- 
Owen Division of the hundred of Brimstree, 
a detached portion of the county of Salop. 
It stood within a part of Shropshire, in- 
sulated between Worcester and Stafford ; 
but by the operation of a statute passed in 
1844 it now forms part of Worcestershire. 
The poet Shenstone was buried here. For 
a more detailed account see Lewis’s *‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of England,’ vol. ii, 
and ‘Murray’s Handbook to Worcester,’ 
p. 34. ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


“ Brreres ’’=Racs (10 8. vii. 509).—It 


is quite easy to find this word in ‘N.E.D.,’ 
when it is once understood that in all such 
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words the consonant is doubled in later 
English. The ‘N.E.D.’ accordingly gives 
fitters as a sb. pl., meaning fragments, 
pieces, atoms, with six quotations ; as well 
as fitter, verb, to break into small fragments, 
and the pp. fittered, ragged, wearing rags. 
It is encouraging to find that this great 
dictionary has been, for once, consulted ; 
it will be still more encouraging to find, 
some day, that it has been consulted success- 
fully. 
The ‘E.D.D.’ also has “ fitters, sb. pl., 
fragments, pieces, tatters; Yks., Lanc., 
Line.” WatteR W. SKEAT. 


This is a well-authenticated word, of 
frequent occurrence in early English writers, 
and still in use in various dialects. Ample 
information is supplied in the ‘ N.E.D.’ and 
in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ those two much-neglected 
works, under the word ‘ Fitters.’ 

In consulting the ‘N.E.D.’ one should 
remember that words are regularly entered 
under their modern, not under their obsolete 
form, whenever, as in this case, the word 
has survived. A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


H. P. L. will find ‘ Fitters ’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ 

Curiously enough, another illustration 
of the word is given at p. 519 of the same 
number of ‘N. & Q.,’ where, in the review 
of ‘Hakluytus Posthumus,’ vol. xx., the 
expression “ beaten to fitters ” is — 


The passage from Myre occurs in the 
course of an examination on the seven 
deadly sins; and Mr. Edward Peacock, 
who edited the ‘Instructions for Parish 
Priests’ for the E.E.T.S., glossed jyted as 
“fitted=well fitting, or, perhaps, well 
matched as to diversity of colour ’’—a 
very unusual mode of denoting a contrast. 

St. SwitTHrn. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. vii. 489).—The lines beginning, 
The heart two chambers hath, 
are a translation of a German poem by 
Hermann Neumann. 
A version by Mr. T. W. H. Rolleston, 
commencing, 
Two chambers hath the heart : 
There dwelling, 
Live Joy and Pain apart, 
appeared in Kottabos, a now extinct magazine 
that emanated from Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and they will be found in the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Echoes from Kottabos,’ edited by Dr. 
R. Y. Tyrrell and myself (Grant Richards). 
EpwarpD SULLIVAN. 


| 


| The original is a poem by Hermann Neu- 
mann, ‘ Das Herz,’ beginning, 

Zwei Kammern hat das Herz, 

Drin wohnen 

Die Freude und der Schmerz. a 2 


In a small volume of poems entitled 
‘Chambers Twain,’ by Ernest Radford 
(published by Elkin Mathews, Vigo Street), 
the following little song appears to be a 
translation from Hermann Neumann :— 

The Heart hath chambers twain, 
Wherein 
Dwell Joy and Pain. 
Joy in his chamber stirs, 
While Pain 
Sleeps on in hers. 
Oh Joy, refrain, refrain ! 
Speak low: 
You may awaken Pain. 

It is possible that the poem Mr. LAMBERT 
has set to music may be another translation 
from the same source. E. I. Wispom. 


With respect to the line quoted by 
W. A. M. at 10 S. vii. 508, depicting the 
daughter of Pharaoh as 

Walking in style by the banks of the Nile, 
it must, I think, be identical with one form- 
ing part of some verses which, many years 
ago, I heard recited by the late Mr. Percy 
Doyle. He entitled them ‘Verses by a 
Milesian,’ and, if my memory can be trusted, 
they ran thus :— 
On Egypt’s shores, contagious to the Nile, 
King Pharaoh’s daughter came to bathe in style, 
When, as she coursed along to dry her skin, 
She spied the cot they’d put young Moses in, 
And to her ladies cried in accents wild, 
«Och, murther, maids, which o’ ye owns the child?” 


G. E. C. 


The whole poem from which W. A. M. 
incorrectly quotes is printed at _ 


[Mr. G. Bontnc and Mr. CLARKE also 
thanked for replies. ] 


The answer to Mr. LionEL ScHANK’S query 
is that the quotation forms ll. 131 and 132 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode, Intimations. . of 
Immortality.’ The first line is not quite 
correctly given ; it should run :— 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 
R. A. Ports. 


(Mr. T. Bayne and T. F. D. also refer to Words- 
worth. 


_ The correct text of K. E. F.’s quotation 
is :— 

Did I but purpose to embark with Thee, 

On the smooth Surface of a Summer’s Sea ; 
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While gentle Zephyrs play in prosp’rous Gales ; 
And Fortune’s Favour fills the swelling Sails : 
But would forsake the Ship, and make the Shoar, 
When the Winds whistle, and the Tempests roar ? 


It is to be found in Matthew Prior’s poem 
‘Henry and Emma,’ fourth speech of 
Emma, ll. 3-8. R. A. Ports. 


Cox’s ORANGE Prpprns (10 S. vii. 508).— 
Dr. Robert Hogg’s ‘ Fruit Manual’ says :— 

“This excellent variety was raised at Colnbrook 
Lawn, near Slough, Bucks, by a Mr. Cox, who was 
formerly a brewer at Bermondsey, and who retired 
to Colnbrook Lawn, where he devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to gardening pursuits. The 
apple originated in 1830, and is said to have been 
from a pip of Ribston pippin.” 

‘GaRD. CHRON.’ 


[Mr. Ropert WALTERS also thanked for reply. ] 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE Famity’s CHEQUERED 
History ’: WALSH Famity (10 8S. vii. 349, 
497).—I should not call ‘The History and 
Fate of Sacrilege’ “an almost forgotten 
book.” Many a man knows of it “in the 
deep of his heart,” but refrains from chaiter- 
ing about it, for very good and charitable 
reasons. Perhaps nobody who owns two 
acres of land, to say nothing of the cow, 
could feel quite sure that he was clear of the 
guilt on which Sir Henry Spelman chose to 
enlarge. An edition of the work, with an 
introductory essay, was published by Joseph 
Masters in 1846, and I am not quite sure 
that it has not been recently reprinted. 
I believe that my copy of the 1846 issue cost 
ll, second-hand. A former owner has 
written on the half-title page :— 

“This is not a book for anybody to see, there 
being very objectionable parts in it—in the Intro- 
ductory Kssay chiefly. It contains, however, some 
startling facts.” 

Messrs. Neale and Webb were, I believe, 
the “Two Priests”” who were answerable 
for the essay and for the editing of Masters’ 
reprint. St. Sw 


ITHIN. 
Lowe AND WricHTt (10 S. vii. 489).— 
The address of Viscountess Sherbrooke is 
Sherbrooke, Whyteleaf, Surrey. 
Won. JAGGARD. 


“Wax AND CURNELS”’ (10 S. vii. 267, 
338, 497).—My mother, a Bristol woman, 
born in 1807, always used to speak of 
“waxen_ kernels.’” The spelling is mine. 
The explanation is hers: ‘‘ Kernels under 
the jaw, of the consistency of pack-wax.” 
This last word, which has varieties of form 
and spelling, is explained in the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary ’ sub voce ‘ Pax-wax.’ 

V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


Musicat GENIUS: IS IT HEREDITARY ? 
(10 S. vii. 170, 236, 433.)—Mr. Breszar’s 
reply is not entirely free from inaccuracies. 
Braham had three sons on the stage (Charles, 
Augustus, and Hamilton), but his daughter 
was certainly never an actress, or a public 
performer of any kind, and she married the 
Earl of Waldegrave, not the Duke of St. 
Albans. 

Then the authors of the ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ’ were not Albert and Horace Smith, 
but James and Horace Smith. 

Won. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Goop Kine WENCESLAUS (108. vii. 426).— 
The whole text of our Christmas carol about 
King Wenceslaus rendered last year into 
Cech by Prof. Zeithammer, and edited in the 
first verse by Mr. Marcuant, has already 
been translated into Cech, and_ printed, 
together with the English original, by Dr. 
Jos. Kalousek in the Bohemian “ Zeit- 
schrift,’’ Casopis Musea Kralovstvi Ceskeho 
of 1900 (at Prague). It may pobere be 
worth while to compare this earlier rendering 
of the first verse, which is a literal prose 
translation (in eight lines) :— 

Dobry kral Vaclav vyhledl ven 

Ve svatek sv. Stepana 

Kdy snih lezel kol kolem 

Hluboky, sypky a rovny 

Jasne svitil mesic te noci 

Avsak mraz byl kruty, 

Kdyz chudy clovek prisel pred zraky, 
Sbiraje zimni topivo. 

The English original of this carol, as shown 
by Prof. Morfill and the late Sir John Stainer, 
was first written by J. Mason Neale, and 
based upon a medieval Latin legend of 
S. Wenceslaus (cf. the quoted Casopis, 
pp- 113-18). H. K. 


Tue “GoLpDEN ANGEL” IN St. Pavt’s 
CHURCHYARD (10 S. vii. 470).—The fourth 
edition of Dr. Howell’s ‘ History....of the 
Monarchs of England ’ was “ printed by Abel 
Swalle, and Sold by James Adamson, at the 
Angel and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1694.” Wn. NorMAN. 

Plumstead. 


ApmiraL Curist Eprrapn (10 S. vi. 425, 
517; vii. 38, 475)—The supposed similarity 
of this epitaph and Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing 
the Bar’ was the subject of criticism, in 
which Prof. Kynaston took part, reported 
in The Durham University Journal, 1893, 
x. 116, to which I alluded at 10S. vi. 517. 
According to a recent newspaper 
Miss Edith Milner sent a copy of the Selby 
verses to Tennyson, who was “ much struck 
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by the idea,” and she claims that ‘* Admiral 
Christ suggested the “ Pilot”; see, e.g., 
“The Torquay Directory,’ 27 Feb., 1907. 
The following previous references in 
*“N. & Q.’ do not seem to have been hitherto 
collected: 48. vi. 45, 105, 224, 261; 6S. ii. 
285; 7S. vi. 25, 117, 238, 333; xi. 500; 
xli. 43, 78, 510; 8 S. i. 76, 278, 382; v. 
38 ; xii. 112; 9S. vi. 47. W. C. B. 


As the following references to this epitaph, 
which I have copied from time to time, 
have not yet appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ they 
ard perhaps be added to the already long 
ist :— 

1. Altar-tomb in Hatfield Churchyard, 
Herts, to Mr. James Willson, died 4 Jan., 
1703, aged 50. 

2. Memorial in North Meols Church, 
Lancs, to Capt. John Grayson, died 1749, 
aged 49. 

3. Tomb in All Saints’ Churchyard, 
Hartford, to Frances Wells, died 20 Dec., 
1766, aged 44. 

4. Headstone in Fobbing Churchyard to 
Wm. Bogue, lighterman, died 10 Sept., 1849, 
aged 59. Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


On p. 95 of “Three Treatises....By 


Edwards Reynolds....London, 1632,” one 
reads :— 


“Secondly, labour ever to get Christ into thy ship, 
hee will checke every tempest, and calme every 
vexation that growes upon ta When thou shalt 
consider that his truth, and person, and honor 
is imbarked in the same vessell with thee, thou 
maist safely resolve on one of these, either he will 
be my Pilot in the ship, or my planke in the Sea to 
carry me safe to Land.” 

Epwarp §. Dopeson. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE Lyrics (10 S. v. 
429, 474; vi. 517).—Mr. L. C. Braun’s 
March Catalogue (17, Denmark Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.) contained an 
offer (No. 263) of the following book :— 

“Chinese Poetry: being the Collection of Ballads, 

ing, or Classic of Poetry. Metrica 
by F. R. Allen.” 8vo, 1891. 

L. R. M. SrracHan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


“ Lire-Star FoiK-Lore (10 S. vii. 129, 
196, 257).—For three days preceding the 
death of Thomas Aquinas a brilliant star 
was visible above his abbey, but it dis- 
appeared at his passing away (Collin de 
Plancy, ‘ Dictionnaire critique des Reliques 
et des Images miraculeuses,’ 1822, tom. iii. 
p- 160). 
waHow deeply ingrained in the Chinese 


mind is the habit of associating the fall of a 
meteor with the loss of a great personage, 
is attested by the frequent use of the 
expression “The general’s star has fallen 
to the ground,” with reference to a general’s 
death. On this subject the erudite Sie 
Chung-Chi discourses :— 

“High functionaries of eminence, ancient and 
modern, have their fates coinciding with those of 
the stars in the heavens [for which belief see my 
letter on ‘ The Constellations of the Far East’ in 
Nature, 5 Oct., 1893, pp. 541-3). Thus such dis- 
tinguished worthies as Chu-Ko Liang (died .p. 
234), Tsu Ti (d. 321), Ma Sui (8th cent.), and Wu 
Yuen-Hang (assassinated c. 815), had each of them 
his death foretold bya falling star. But, in spite of 
numberless stars that have fallen since the world 
began, they seem to decrease not a jot. Do you 
suppose, then, they come again to life and thrive as 
mankind does? The stars in the heavens, methinks, 
correspond in nature to the stones in the earth; 
the stones in mountains and seas can never be 
exhausted, however industrious people take them 
away; as the stones persist in reappearing after 
their seeming extirpation, so the stars will con- 
tinue to be.”—‘ Wu-tsah-tsu,’ 1610, Japanese edition, 
1661, tom. i. fol. 22a. 

As regards the Tan-we (see the second 
reference), we are told in Hazlitt, ‘ Faiths 
and Folk-lore,’ 1905, vol. ii. p. 580, as follows: 

“This appeareth, says Mr. Davis, to our seeming, 
in the lower region of the air, straight and long, not 
much unlike a glaive, moves or shoots directly and 
level (as who shall say I’ll hit), but far more slowly 
than falling stars. It lighteneth all the air and 
ground where it passeth, lasteth three or four miles 
or more, for aught is known, because no man seeth 
the rising or beginning of it; and when it falls to 
the ground, it sparkleth and lighteth all about. 
These commonly announce the death or decease of 
freeholders by falling on their lands Cam- 
brian Register,’ 1796, p. 431, observes: ‘It is a very 
commonly-received opinion that within the diocese 
of St. David’s, a short space before a death, a light 
is seen proceeding from the house, and sometimes 

from the very bed where the sick person lies, 
and pursues its way to the church where he or she 
is to be interred, precisely in the same track in 
which the funeral is afterwards to follow. This 
light is called Canwyll Corpt, or the Corpse 
Candle.’” 

From H. F. Feilberg s letter in Folk-lore, 
vol. vi. 1895, p. 293, the same superstition 
appears to prevail in Denmark, where it is 
held, ‘‘ If a corpse candle be small, but red 
and bright, it is that of a child; the candle 
of a grown-up man or woman is larger, but 
paler; that of an aged person is blue.” 
This account varies somewhat from that 
which Mr. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAEL gives. 

The following quotation will suffice to 
show that the Japanese have had a super- 
stition about this form of the ignis fatuus :— 

“ Hitotama (literally, man-soul) is a light with an 
orbicular, flat head and a long tail, giving it a 
resemblance toa ladle. It is bluish-white with a 
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slightly reddish tinge. It moves slowly thirty to 
forty teet_above the ground, and vacillates irre- 
a. When it falls, it breaks, loses light, and 
ooks like a gluten-cake boiled to excess. Where it 
has fallen, a host of small black beetles is found, in 
the shape of small chafers or whirl-wigs, but their 
exact nature is unknown. Sometimes there is a 
person conscious at the time of the exit of his own 
‘soul,’ and talking about something which he has 
just felt going out of one of his ears. Such a one 
will die a few days—or more than ten days—after 
the event. It must not be presumed, however, that 
every dying man’s ‘soul’ has necessarily to appear 
out of his body.”— Terashima, ‘Wakan San sai 
Dzue,’ 1713, reprint 1906, p. 633. 

Tn another Japanese work, ‘ Shikai Sho,’ 
1591, tome i. chap. xix., any one who may 
happen to behold a hitotama unexpectedly, 
is instructed to fasten at once the lower 
corner of his or her garment, uttering at the 
same time a folk-verse meaning “A soul 
have I seen now, though knowing not whose 
it is; yet I assure you I’ve stayed it, tied 
in my garment.” Cf. my letter ‘On 
Chinese Beliefs about the North’ in Nature, 
8:Nov., 1894, p. 32. 

Ktumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


KiRKSTEAD CHAPEL, Lincs (10 S. vii. 
446).—For a ‘ Memoir relating to the Estate 
at Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, lately re- 
covered to the Dissenters,’ see The Monthly 
Repository, 1813, p. 81 et seq. ; for further 
particulars see * Lincoln,’ by John Saunders, 
jun., 1834, ii, 79; and for previously un- 
printed matter, and black-and-white draw- 
ings, see Antiquarian Notes, 1904, vol. iii. 
p. 77 et seq. For the ministerial succession, 
and photograph of interior of the chapel 
(taken through the keyhole !), see ‘ Vestiges 
of Protestant Dissent,’ 1897, pp. 123-4. 
Mr. Hess will find copies of the Repository 
and of ‘ Vestiges”— issued only to sub- 
‘scribers—at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon 
Square; and of Antiquarian Notes at the 
Guildhall Library. The large estate and 
the chapel, opened in 1821, have from that 
time been in Unitarian hands. Dr. John 
Taylor, the eminent Hebraist, was minister 
in the abbey chapel from 1715 to 1733. 
The present minister to the congregation 
is the venerable and venerated Rev. Robert 
Holden, who was appointed to the charge 
in 1858. Gro. Eyre Evans. 

Ty Tringad, Aberystwyth. 


“ HorssEkyns ” (10 S. vii. 425).—Your 
‘correspondent apparently reads the diminu- 
tive -kin in the above. The suffix is the 


modern -kind, the meaning of the testator 
having been to divide the horses of other 
description than those named. Had he 


lived in an earlier age, he would have written 
‘* other kyns hors,” and, in a still earlier, 
‘* 6dres ciinnes hors,”’ where “ kyns” is the 
gen. sing. H. P. L. 


Princess Royat: Earuiest USE oF 
THE TITLE (10 S. vii. 469).—I cannot say 
when the Princess Mary, daughter of King 
Charles I., first bore the title; but she is 
referred to as Princess Royal from 1647 
onwards in the ‘ Calendars of State Papers.’ 
See, eg., ‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1645-7,’ at 
pp. 525, 577, and ‘ Cal. S. P. Dom., 1660-61,’ 
at p. 52. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Miss Strickland’s ‘Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses,’ in the original preface to the 
‘Stuart Princesses,’ it is stated that the 
eldest daughter of King Charles I. was the 
first lady who inherited the title of Princess 
Royal of Great Britain at her birth, and this 
she never relinquished. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


The distinction between the eldest 
daughter of the king and her sisters dates 
back at least to 1350, though the title of 
Princess Royal does not. The Act 25 Ed. ITI. 
st. 5, cap. 2, declares the offences which are 
to be adjudged treason, and one of them 
is ‘si homme violast la compaigne le Roi 
on leisnesce fill le Roi nient marie” (if any 
one shall violate the king’s consort or his 
eldest daughter unmarried). 

The reason for the distinction lies in the 
fact that the eldest daughter may possibly 
inherit the crown on failure of male issue, 
and is therefore regarded by the law with 
greater respect than her sisters. R. 8S. B. 


“Guta Aveusti”’ (10S. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15, 72, 135; vii. 257, 313, 394)—The 
various names by which the August festival 
was known point to a time long anterior 
to these names, when the festival was 
celebrated in Celtic countries. August was 
then one of the quarter seasons of the old 
Celtic year, when the cattle were passed 
through fire, and various fire rites were 
performed to secure the fertility of the land 
and crops. : 

Anatole le Braz in ‘ The Land of Pardons 
describes in a very graphic manner a survival 
of this ancient custom ; and it is a significant 
fact that though the present ceremony takes 
place on St. John the Baptist’s Day (24 June), 
the first day of August was the original day 
on which the miraculous transportation of 
the finger of St. John took place from 
Normandy to Traoun Mériadec, in Brittany, 
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a few years before the rebuilding of the old 
Church in 1540, on the site of a still older 
building. 

Prof. Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures points 
out that 
“at Lyons (the ancient Lugduna) the Ist of August 
was the day when the festival was held, probably 
simply superseding, in name mostly, an older feast 
held on that day in honour of Lug.” 

This festival corresponded to the Irish 
Lugnassad, called after the Celtic sun-hero 
Lug. 

He also says :— 

“The echoes of a feast or fair on the Ist of 
August have not yet died out in Wales, where one 
still speaks of ‘Gwyl Awst,’ which would now mean 
only the August Festival, though, according to the 
analogy of other names, it should be rendered the 
Feast of August.” 

The evident confusion existing as to 
whether the word gwyl means the eve of a 
feast or the feast day itself may have arisen 
from the fact that the Celtic summer festival 
began the night before, when all fires were 
extinguished and the bonfire made ready 
to be lit next day by new fire direct from 
heaven. The descent of the new fire caused 
the greatest excitement in Brittany, the 
people shouting “ An tart, an tan!” (“‘ The 
fire, the fire!’’) and expecting miracles to 
be performed. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts (1491) of 
St. Edmund at Sarum we have 
“the charge of ld. for coals to make H@ly Fire on 
Easter Eve: all lights were then quefched, and 
fresh fire drawn istributed by 
hallowed tapers.” 

In earlier Celtic days the fire was obtained 
by the friction of wood ; and at Florence the 
ceremony of bringing down fresh fire by 
means of an artificial dove can still be seen 
every Easter. 

At the time of the Inquisition P.M. of 
Humphrey de Bohun (1299) the term ‘“‘ Gule 
of August” was used as a fixed date. We 
read that ten virgators were paid 27s. 6d. 
for their labour from St. John the Baptist’s 
Day to the Gule of August (i.e., 38 days), 
and 50s. ld. from that date to Michaelmas, 
being rather more money for the latter than 
the former period (taking Gule of August 
to be 1 August). 


rom flint, and 


Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
ed. 1901, gives the word Yule as modern 
English, and refers to A.-S. iula, géola, the 


name of a month. He adds: ‘ December 
was called se erra gedla, the former yule ; 
and January se e/tera gedla, the latter yule.” 
He pointed out at 10 S. vi. 15 that the 
Welsh Guwyl is merely the Latin wigilia 
done into Welsh. This word occurs in 


Chaucer, ‘C.T.,’ 379, and in his dictionary 
he describes Vigil as the eve before a feast, 
so called because originally kept by watching 
through the night. 

Has the A.-S. géola any connexion with 
the F. gule and L. gula ? T. S. M. 

Du Cange says :— 

“Gula Augusti, initium mensis Augusti, Le Gule 
@ August. In Statuto Edw. III. 31, 14: ‘ Avera- 
wstivale fieri debet inter Hokedai [quindenam 

asche, Hocktide] et Gulam Augusti.’ Utitur 
Willelmus Armoricus, in Philippi Augusti anno: 
1219 (Kennetti ‘Glossar.’ ad cale. ‘ Antiquit. 
Ambrosden.’). Charta ann. 1204, in Reg. 31, 
Chartoph. reg., fol. 82, col. i.: ‘Domino regi dono. 
D marchas argenti reddendas, duas partes ad prox. 
festum S. Johannis, et tertiam partem ad festum 
S. Petri, in Gula Augusti proximi.’ Zn goule 
Aoust, in Reg. + Pule. 50, ch. 92; Charta ann. 
1281, ex chartul. 8. Dion., pag. 436. Le jour de 
Jeste S. Pere en Goule Aoust.” 
The reference to gula by William of 
Armorica, or Brittany, points once more to 
the Celtic origin of the word. 
As the feast (Celtic) begins and ends with 
nightfall, the Rev. E. H. Jones and I are 
in accord. For Al yr Wyl (a misprint in 
the citation from him) read ar yr wyl. Mr. 
E. S. Dopeson will not ask me, a Welsh- 
speaking Welshman, to agree that gwyl is 
derived from gula : the contrary is the truth 
—gula (late) from gwyl, which (earlier) came, 
as ecclesiastical Welsh generally, from Latin. 
The Julian calendar was then current; and 
for fairs, feasts, &c., we still keep the Old 
Style, especially in country places. 

H. H. JoHnson. 

Rennes. 


B.V.M. AND THE BIRTH OF CHILDREN 
(10S. vii. 325, 377, 417, 437).—In the priory 
of Sinningthwaite, in Yorkshire, they had 
“the arm of St. Margaret and the tunic of 
St. Bernard, believed to be good for women 
lying in ” (quoted from ‘ Letters and Papers, 
Hen. VIII.,’ x. 141, in The Yorksh. Archeol. 
Journ., xvi. 440n.). W. C. B. 


TowNs UNLUCKY FoR (10 S. 
29, 74, 212).—Lincoln having been men- 
tioned at the last reference, it may be stated 
that this town is called ‘‘ Nichole ” in ‘ The 
Brut ; or, the Chronicles of “a. 


“ FRITTARS OR GREAVES ” (10S. vii. 426). 
I distinctly remember an old woman calling 
the scraps left after the lard has beem 
extracted “ greaves.”” They are now, 
think, generally called “crackling,” and 
were much enjoyed when eaten with qat- 
cake. This would be in Westmorland 
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“ Bett-ComB ” FoR RINGworM (10S. vii. 
206, 336).—In Herts, where I was a curate 
from 1880 to 1887, ‘‘ bell-comb ”’ was con- 
gidered sure to prevent shingles round the 


This looks as if the word had been applied 
by Italian or Spanish priests to the issue of 
European and African alliances. In the 
same paper “ mestizus, a mestizo,” occurs, 
which is stated to be a cross between a 
Spaniard and an American aboriginal. 

N. W. Hitt. 


that if they met, the patient was sure to die. 
M.A.Oxon. 


“KIpNAPPER’”’ (10 S. vii. 345).—There 
must have been something in kidnapping 
more than the mere name, for nearly sixty 
years ago children in my native village near 
Derby were warned to beware of kidnappers 
before going out to the woods or on the 
moors blackberrying or bilberrying. They 
were told, “‘ Stick together, or th’ kidnapper 
will catch yer.” | This was intended to have 
the same effect as ‘‘ Boney is coming for 

ou.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Philadelphia. 


“PassIVE REsIsTER ” (10 8. iv. 508; v. 
32, 77).—In ‘ The Rock Ahead,’ a novel by 
the late Edmund Yates, published in 1868, 
book ii. chap. vi., is: ‘*‘ Nor did he content 
himself with passive resistance, but went 
straight to Lord Ticehurst,” &c. 

W. B. H. 


“Fire”: “ Frre out” (10 8. vii. 308). 
—The ‘O.E.D.’ says the use of these ex- 


Worksop. 


TooKE AND Hatiey (10 S. vii. 
445).—On p. 64 of Mr. W. B. Gerish’s bio- 
graphy of Chauncy it is stated that James 
Tooke, of Hertford, one of the auditors of 
the Courts of Wards and Liveries, died in 
1655, and was buried at Essendon. Further 
information respecting the Tooke family 
will be found at this reference. 

MatTitpa PoLuarD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Ecutpna (10 8. vi. 490; vii. 356).—The 
mythological monster was the same with 
édva. The monster probably got her 
name from the viper. It is not likely that 
the viper was called €yidva from the 
monster. Hesiod was the first to mention 
Echidna and her amours with Typhaon and 
others, whereby she produced the dogs 
Orthos and Cerberus, the Hydra, the 
Nemean lion, and other marvellous animals. 
See the ‘ Theogony,’ Il. 295-330. Spenser 
evidently remembers these lines of Hesiod 
in his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ book vi. canto vi. 
stanzas 9, 10, 11. And he adds another 
monster to the progeny of Typhaon and 
Echidna, for he says :— 

Of that commixtion they did then beget 

This hellish dog, that hight the Blatant Beast. 

E. YARDLEY. 


“Muratro” (10 vii. 68, 116).—1I 
suspéct this word to be of learned origin, 
and that Mr. MayHew will find it was 
really formed out of medieval Lat. mulatus, 
like Fr. épiscopat, avocat, annate, disparate, 
and baccalauréat. Under ‘ Mulati’ Ducange 
has: ‘‘ Dicuntur ii qui ex parentibus Afri- 
canis et Indis mixtim nati sunt; a mulus, 
ut notum est, quod sit ex asino et equa” ; 
and he cites its use in a document of 1582. 


pressions in the sense noted is a piece of 
U.S. slang, and questions its derivation from 
the military term illustrated in the quota- 
tion, ‘‘ The enemy, being first fired out of 
their stronghold, were taken.” C. C. B. 


Shakespeare uses this expression in his 
Sonnet CKLIV. (last line) :— 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 
J. H. MacMicwHaet. 


SoBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES’ (10 S. vii. 
366, 430).—Mr. Frey’s useful book will 
doubtless come to a new edition. Here 
are two emendations. 

Nine sobriquets are given for W. Pitt, but 

the best of all is omitted: “the pilot that 
weathered the storm.” 
Cobbett was not nicknamed ‘“ Boney 
Cobbett’’ because of an admiration for 
Bonaparte. The name arose from his freak 
over the bones of Thomas Paine, and the 
epithet lasted as long as he lived. So did 
the bones themselves, for they were among 
his goods offered for sale after his death. 
Cobbett was also nicknamed “‘ Peter Porcu- 
pine,” after the pen-name which he adopted 
in Philadelphia. Epwarp Smita. 


Blue or Blue-skin Dick= Richard Culmer, 
an extremist of the Civil War period, some- 
time minister in Thanet. “One of his 
peculiarities was a distaste for black, and 
his habit of wearing a blue gown ” (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xiii. p. 286). Epwarp PEACOCK. 


ScHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND (10 
S. vii. 427).—Your correspondent may be 
to know account of this 
school, accompanied by an_ engraving. 
appeared in The Mirror of 21 Feb., 1835. 

T. Pace. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The First Publishers of Truth. Edited by Norman 
Penney. With Introduction by Thomas Hodgkin. 
(Headley Brothers.) 

Few would probably be able to ascertain from the 

main title only the character and contents of this 

substantial volume. It was originally issued in the 
form of supplements to the Journal of the Friends’ 

Historical Society, and consists of early records of 

the introduction of Quakerism into England and 

Wales. These records were collected two centuries 

ago, and have long “‘slumbered,” says Mr. Hodgkin, 

in manuscript form. ; 

The records are given under the heading of 
various counties and towns, and are full of accounts 
of the first to be ‘‘convinced” and the sufferings 
of the faithful. At Cambridge we find complaints 
of rude “scollers (who are taught, but not off the 
Lord),” who tumbled and moiled divers of the 
faithful in the nasty and loathsome channels in the 
streets. The spelling is often quaint, and there is 
occasionally historical matter of interest; but we 
cannot pretend to be interested in the numerous 
repetitions of pious phraseology, which show a 
rather self-satistied air in many cases. The Quakers 
seem to have been very ready to recognize special 
judgments on —_— who did not believe as they 
did, in spite of the warning Scripture gives con- 
cerning such conclusions. Still, they were deeply 
tried, and strongly faithful against all attacks. At 
Colchester the mayor in 1670 had their meeting 
house ‘‘twice planked and bricked up.” At Oxford 
they fared as badly as at Cambridge; for after being 
whipped as vagrants, and sent away, they met 
**some scholars, and were moved to speak to them, 
who fell on them very Violently, and drew ym into 
Iohns Colledge, where they tyed ym back to back 
and pumped water on ym, untill they were almost 
stifled.” In spite of these persecutions, cases of 
backsliding were rare among the Quakers. 

At the end of the account of Warwickshire 
we came across Solomon Eccles, or Eagles, who 
“passed through Smithfield with his body naked, 
and a pan of Fire and Brimstone burning on his 
head, calling to the People to Repent.” The editor 
has an a ypendix on this practice (called in a tract 
“Going Naked a Sign”), to which George Fox 
refers several times, and never, apparently, with 
disapproval. It was naturally a form of protest or 
prophecy a good deal criticized. 

Admirable zeal is shown throughout the book in 
verifying and collecting names and facts, and there 
are several useful addenda at the end, dealing with 
“some ancient words and phrases used” and other 
matters. The most interesting of these is the ab- 
stract of ‘Penal Laws affecting Early Friends in 
England.’ The Vagrancy Act, which allowed 
severe whipping, was commonly employed against 
them; they disturbed various ministers of religion, 
refused honour to magistrates, and paid many 
“Sunday shillings” for not attending church, fines 
at Bristol under this head reaching, apparently, the 
large sum of 16,660/. in 1683. 

On the whole, the movement does not seem to 
have attracted the educated classes. Most of the 
accounts here are obviously genuine, but rather 
dull. They do not reach the level of Elwood, 
Milton’s friend, and his book. 


Archeologia Eliana; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Third 
ceriee Vol. II. (Newcastle - upon - Tyne, Reid 
0. é 

By far the most important paper in this volume is 
‘The Flail and its Varieties,’ by Dr. T. M. Allison. 
{t is not only very interesting in itself, but is 
also of great value as a step towards a history of 
agricultural implements which is much needed, for 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that we know 
hardly anything except of those of quite modern 
origin. This is to be deplored, for we are well 
assured that invention and improvement were going 
on from the earliest times until the mechanical dis- 
coveries of the eighteenth century, and that the 
desire to have implements suited for daily toil, so 
as to make it as Vittle irksome as possible, stimu- 
lated our tield-workers to try experiments, and to 
widen their thoughts far beyond the limits of their 
daily drudgery. This may be pretty obvious to 
most of us at the present ph but there have been 
many who imagined that before Bacon taught 
people the contrary, every one believed in the 
futility of trying experiments. Of course the fact 
ought to have been obvious to all who had examined 
medieval sculpture, or compared the methods of 
house - building where the dates of various struc- 
tures were known, that there had been a continual 
growth in workmanship, a desire to save labour and 
to add to comfort. 

Dr. Allison, though he does not dwell on the 
philosophy of the subject, has told in small com- 
pass, but in a most lucid manner, how grain, and 
especially wheat, was from the first adapted to the 
requirements of man. While it remained in the 
husk it was useless, but some time or other in the 
long past it occurred to the dawning intellect to 
lg up the shredded grains that were scattered at 

is feet and taste them. After this it was soon 

found that they were good for food, so he set to 
work first, it may be, to rub them out with his 
hands, then to beat them with a stick—we have 
said “he,” but this first process was probably done 
by women while the men were engaged in hunting. 
A genius at length awoke to the idea that beating 
with a stick was a slow process, and painfully 
laborious also, for the thrasher had to kneel or 
crouch down so as to bring his weapon in line with 
the ears of corn. It may be that one day he came 
upon a half-broken stick of tough fibre, and used it 
in a standing posture ; but this could last for only 
a very short time, as the stick would soon break in 
two, but its use had supplied the world with a new 
idea. The man took two sticks and joined them 
loosely together by a thong of the skin of some 
beast that had been killed in hunting. Very 
awkwardly he managed this at first, for he would 
not_ know what were the proper lengths of the 
shaft and swivel; but the idea soon became com- 
mon property, and the flail would be developed 
much as it was known before the steam - engine 
was invented and the old implement became use- 
less, only to be stored with other by-past things in 
the collections of the antiquary. 

In hot countries the flail, it would appear, was 
never or rarely used. There the plan was, at 
least since the ox was domesticated, to acquire 
the grain by driving the animals over the straw; 
but, so far as we are aware, this method has no 
been resorted to in Northern climes. We have 
the best reason for believing that the flail was it 
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use in these islands from prehistoric times until 
the middle of the last century; and in some re- 
mote places it is used even now passes as 
shown by recent contributions in our pages. It is 
not generally known that a kind of flail is used 
by the Japanese, of which an interesting engraving 
is given by Dr. Allison. It is not identical with 
any of those of Europe, but all had — a 
common origin, though a people so intelligent may 
well have produced an instrument so simple with- 
out extraneous suggestion. 

Dr. Allison’s article is by far the most important 
in the volume, but there are others of no little 
interest. Mr. R. Oliver Heslop communicates some 
papers which pole to throw light upon the dis- 
turbed state of the north of England after the 
victory of Flodden. Mr. J. Pattison Gibson has 
written a good Lo ng on two burial cists of the 
bronze time recently found in the park which once 
encompassed ‘‘ pleasant Dilston Hall,” the seat of 
the third ted Derwentwater, the head of the 
Northern house of Radcliffe, who was put to death 
in 1716 for his loyalty to the house of Stuart in the 

revious year. Viv. Gibson, however, should not 
spoken of ‘Lord Derwentwater’s Good- 
Night’ as an “old Northumbrian ballad.” It was 
written about 1807 by Robert Surtees, the author of 
‘Bartram’s Dirge’ and ‘Sir John le Spring.’ 

Mr. H. H. E. Craster publishes a portion of a 
Northern Roll of Arms which does not appear to 
have before found its way into print. 


We have received from Messrs. Routledge another 
volume of their valuable ‘‘ Miniature Reference 
Library.” This is a Dictionary of the Bible, by 
Albert M. Hyamson. It is carefully compiled, and 
the various dencriphions are so compact that it is a 
useful work to keep in one’s library for rapid refer- 
ence by the side of larger works. In the preface 
itis stated that ‘‘an endeavour has been made to 
adopt a strictly impartial attitude.” Surely in a 
dictionary pure and simple no such “endeavour” 
should be required ; all one seeks for is an alpha- 
betical arrangement such as the book gives, with 
a trustworthy summary from the Bible and other 
sources. 


In The Fortnightly Review the first four articles 
concern politics at home and abroad. Mr. David 
Balsillie follows with a paper on ‘Mr. R. J. 
Campbell and the New Theology,’ which mingles 
blame with praise. Mr. Campbell is assured that 
his theology, in spite of its leanings towards 
F. W. H. Myers’s point of view, ‘“‘has a strongly 
unscientific Havour.” ‘Suffragist Tactics, Past and 
Present,’ by Mrs. Billington-Greig, a protagonist 
in the movement, should interest many people. 
Euripides said in one of his most philosophic plays 
that things were not equal for woman and man, the 
latter securing by his sex an unfair advantage. 
Miss Constance Smedley brings out this and much 
else concerning the modern woman and wife in a 
very interesting study of ‘The Hedda Gabler of 
To-day,’ which gives, after the stress of dispute 
concerning Ibsen, a fair idea of the lessons to be 
learnt from his drama. Mr. W. H. Mallock main- 


tains that ‘ Dr. Beattie as an Economist’ is not so | 
original as he is supposed to be. What he has done | 
is to amplify and correct orthodox economics as | 


represented by the school of Mill. In_‘ Alfred 
Deakin’ Mr. 
ject, but deals rather with the political career than 
the personality which lies behind it. Mr. T. H. 8. 


Richard Hain has an excellent sub- | 


Escott’s article on ‘The Past, Present, and Future 
of the Middle Classes’ is ostensibly a review of 
two English books and a French one, but really a 
general discussion with a few striking details of the 
changes visible to many people to-day. We cannot 
endorse some of Mr. Escott’s parallels, but his 
main ideas are strikingly put. Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie has a set of —— on ‘Life at Versailles,’ 
a bold attempt in the ge metre, which has 
occasionally and unavoidably, we think, a comic 
aspect in English. ‘The Problem of the West 
Indies’ is discussed by .‘‘ Imperialist,” and there is 
the usual chronicle of foreign affairs, dealing inter 
aia with the Hague Conference and the visit of 
English journalists to Germany. 


The National Review this month is chiefly con- 
cerned with politics, and the Government comesin for 
strong censure, as does Sir John Fisher, who seems 
to us to be attacked with unusual bitterness. We 
have, however, no political views in these columns, 
though we think that politeness lends itself more 
readily to effective rebuke than some writers of the 
present day are aware. ‘ Missing Chapters in ‘* The 
Garden that I Love”’ is a charming article, but it 
is the only one that can be called literary in the 
issue. Mr. Bosworth Smith in ‘Sunday’ pleads 
for a better observance of the day. He thinks that 
till recently the English Sunday was a via media 
between the more Pharisaical and the more Puri- 
tanical views of the nature and obligations of the 
Sabbath, and that — the last few years 
**symptoms have appeared which, if they are 
allowed to go on unchecked, threaten to deprive 
the day of half its repose and of more than half 
its spiritual value.” Mr. Bosworth Smith rather 
spoils his article by the preaching tone in which he 
indulges ; and there is something to be said on the 
other side which he ignores. Mr. J. H. Schooling 
in ‘ The Householder’s Nightmare’ deals with the 
new law regarding servants which began to operate 
this month. He has, it seems to us, somewhat 
overstated his case, which he does not treat, we 

resume, with special legal knowledge. ‘Re- 
nearnation’ is a curious and interesting article by 
Jean Delaire. It includes some striking summaries 
of sae 8 conclusions, but we fail, with some 
little knowle ige of scientific research and thought 
to understand the statement that “to-day it is 
generally admitted that ‘mental and moral quali- 
ties are not transmitted to offspring.’” The author 
of this sapient generalization has neglected some 
obvious sources of information provided by the new 
pursuit 
e last page of the Review is a timely letter of 
— by ta y Edward Cecil against the ‘Index 
xpurgatorius’ of the L.C.C.: ‘ Last year, when 
the Radicals were in power, a long list of English 
classics was declared to be unsiitable for the youn 
This year, with a Conservative majority in contro 
‘Mary Barton,’ by rs. Gaskell, has been added 
to them.” The L.C.C. have also ‘black - listed ” 
‘Dombey and Son,’ ‘ Hypatia,’ ‘ Peter Simple,’ and 
the Grimms’ ‘ Fairy Tales,’ of which last they are 
 saarsing | an expurgated edition. We feel inclined 
: print for the benefit ee L.C.C. a passage from 

ewman concerning secular literature which i 

good English and good sense. — 


In The Cornhill 8. G. Tallentyre ha: 1 
character-sketch of ‘A Girl of gost Reform Bill? 


| who lived to see many changes in social life, and 


preserved a serene wisdom through it all. Mr. 
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W. H. Fitchett begins a study ‘ the Mutiny 
Cities of India’ with memories of Delhi. He has 
already written on the Mutiny, and has a gift for 
vivid presentation of historic scenes and events. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas in *My Cousin the Bookbinder’ 
imagines Lamb’s cousin talking concerning Lamb 
with a sort of solid half-appreciation, praising Mary 


Lamb most of all, and introducing various events | 


familiar to us in Elia’s view of them. The cousin 
finds Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ beautifully clear and simple, 
which rather surprises us, for some of it is obscure, 
if not difficult. But perhaps he did not go deep 
into its meaning, and said it over like a creed, like 
the “‘professionizing moral men” of ‘Tonica.’ 

Canon Barnett has an excellent and 
article on ‘The Recreation of the People,’ founded 
on his long experience of East London. He says 
that on the football fields or the race-courses the 
crowd of spectators is often 100,000 to 200,000 
persons. As regards attendance at football matches 
this is a gross exaggeration. The Final Tie of the 
Association Cup, the most frequented event of all, 
has only exceeded 100,000 on the occasion when a 
Southern team was playing, and naturally attracted 
their supporters to the Crystal Palace. The present 
reviewer knows such crowds well, and thinks that 
the Canon hardly gives them sufficient credit for 
expert knowledge of, and keen interest in, the 
game. 

In ‘A Grammarian’s Wedding’ F. S. has a some- 
what heavy parody of Browning, in which one of a 
class of pupils speaks of the marriage of their 
master to a girl-pupil. Common Latin phrases are 
explained in foot-notes, a sign of the degeneracy of 
the times. We should have thought that the clients 
of The Cornhill could translate “Omnia vincit” 
and “vicit Amor” without help. Major Mac- 
Munn in ‘Outlaws of Yesterday’ has a very in- 
teresting article about the new feeling of the rs 
towards their old English foes. He finds merit in 
the fighters on both sides—an attitude which is 
now commoner than it was, and ought to_have 
been possible earlier in this country. Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson in ‘The Footprint on the Sand’ deals 
with sport and Devon men, which means that he 
is at his best. Sir Clements KR. Markham has a 
pleasing paper on ‘ The Personality of Edward VI.,’ 
and finds in his youthful journal remarkable powers 
which might well haye blossomed into great sing 
ship. ‘The Christchurchman’s Lament’ is a really 
clever parody of Matthew Arnold’s Oxford poem, 
in which R. A. K. dwells on the disturbing _in- 
fluence of the Pageant. The indefatigable Mr. 
A. C. Benson begins a new causerie entitled ‘ At 
Large,’ in which he explains how he bought a re- 
mote house in the fens near Ely. Mr. Benson’s 
introspective literature is beginning to pall upon 
us, we get so much of it. He feels that ‘‘ we are 

ut into the world......to BE rather than to do.” 
But “being” in this case seems to mean a fever for 
perpetual writing about the same sort of mind and 
character. 


The Home Counties Magazine for July contains, 
as usual, much of interest to the Londoner who 
likes to gc a short way outside the bricks and 
mortar. r. S. M. Kirkman in ‘Notes on Car- 
shalton, Surrey,’ deals with a spot still largely 
unspoilt. It is noted that Ruskin had a pretty 
spring known as Lady Margaret’s Pool properly 
cleaned at his own expense, the banks being laid 
out, and 300/. inves to provide for the main- 


tenance of the whole. There is an account of th 
church of All Saints. ‘Notes on Church Plate in 
the Diocese of London,’ by Mr. Edwin Fresh. 
field, jun., and ‘ Bulstrode,’ by Mr. W. H. Wadham 
Powe 1, are interesting continuations of articles, 

Round Rochester with Dickens.’ by Mr. E. Basil 
Lupton, deals with a familiar subject in rather 
jejune style. We are much better pleased with 
well-illustrated articles on ‘ The Globe Play-House’ 
and ‘ Early Churches in South Essex.’ The editor's 
‘Chronicle of Paul’s Cross’ has reached the period 
1520-31, and introduces the great figures of Luther 
and Erasmus. 

Tue Calendar of Wills proved in the Vice. 
Chancellor’s Court. at Cambridge (1501-1765), witha 
list of the Vice-Chancellors for that period, will 
shortly be issued by Mr. H. Roberts, of 2, Free 
School Lane, Cambridge. These wills are of much 
interest, as they contain those of such men as 
Lowndes and Wren, also of many of the famous 
winters and bookbinders during that period, 

here will be two editions, and eighteen large. 
paper copies with notes. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer: 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previour 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
e in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. ; 

J. T. F. (“Sow an action, reap a habit ”).—Attri- 
buted by Mr. D. Christie Murray to Charles Reade. 
See 9S. xii. 377. 

J. E. H. (“All quiet along the Potomac ”).—The 
poem was printed in full at 10 S. iv. 296, but the 
author’s name was not given. 

G. M. H. P., Foochow (“‘ Counsel of perfection”). 
—Several contributions on this phrase will be found 


at 8S. viii. 328. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 

| | 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE BLIND SISTERS OF ST. PAUL. THE STORY OF DUBLIN. 

THE OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND IN OR ABOUT THE YEARS 1535-1543. 

THE STRONGEST PLUME. THE MAGIC PLUMES. 

LAND 0’ GOLD. THE NUT-BROWNE MAYD. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. BOOKS ON JAPAN. TWO AFRICAN GRAMMARS. 

FORTIFICATION. MERRY GARDEN, AND OTHER STORIES. 

GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

NAPOLEON ET SA FAMILLE. 

THE BURY ST. EDMUNDS PAGEANT. THE MEMORIAL TO JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
BOOK BEGGING. 

THE NUTRITION OF MAN. 

THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE, AND THEIR BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION. THE FRENCH SALONS. MR. FRY AND THE HON. NEVILLE 
LYTTON. JOHN ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. SALES. 

THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 

QUEEN HORTENSE AND HER FRIENDS. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN: THE ST. ANDREWS MEMORIAL. 

COMPANIONS OF THE CONQUEROR. 

SIR R. C. JEBB’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Alice-for-Short ; Colonel Daveron ; Itinerant Daughters ; A Woman’s War; Love at 
Arms; Jane Cable ; Bachelor Betty. 

BOOKS ON LONDON. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Land of Every Man ; My Kingdom of Heaven; Admiral Vernon and 
the Navy; A Sea-Dog of Devon; A History of Diplomacy in Europe; L’Ecosse; Mémoires 
d’Anonymes et d’Inconnus ; Poems of Patriotism. ‘ 

a. i OXFORD; AN UNTRACED ARTICLE BY DICKENS ; THE OXFORD PAGEANT ; 

ALE. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Nature’s Own Gardens ; The Book of Rock and Water Gardens ; Flowers of the Field ; 
Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Roman Bath ; Congress of Archeological Societies ; Sales ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Joachim Committee Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Ibsen’s Plays. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
PROF. CHEYNE’S TRADITIONS AND BELIEFS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT’S THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. Theg 
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For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
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SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
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TWO Vols. ... 
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TWELVE Vols. ... ass 
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SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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